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May, 1914, small group friends the Harvard Graduate 
School Business Administration and admirers James Hill 
took the initiative founding Professorship Transportation 
his honor and bear his name. The group consisted Robert 

George Baker, Howard Elliott, Arthur Curtis James, 
Thomas Lamont, Robert Lincoln, and Morgan. 
Seventy-four persons contributed aggregate and 
the endowment the professorship was announced President 
Lowell the 1915 Commencement exercises with the statement that 
“the Chair marks epoch the life the School, and its 
recognition transportation permanent object systematic 
instruction, the life the nation also.” 


Note: The author has been the James Hill Professor Trans- 
portation since the establishment the Chair 1916 the Graduate School 
Business Administration, Harvard University. From 1894 until 1916 
was railroad work, the traffic operating and executive departments 
eastern railroads, last Assistant, Boston and Maine 
From 1910 1916 was also Assistant Professor Transportation 
Harvard University. 1918-19 served Assistant Director Opera- 
United States Railroad Administration. 
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Mr. Hill knew nothing about the activities the group until 
the $125,000 had been subscribed and was pleased when told 
about it. His interest scientific instruction transportation was 
keen and was concerned about the adequacy the en- 
dowment that personally gave the University equal sum 
make’ the endowment $250,000. 

His eagerness see early fruits from the endowment led him, 
when New York his way Jekyl Island for brief vacation, 
inquire Mr. Lamont whom the University would likely 
appoint the new Chair and what would the scope and nature 
the transportation courses. When told that (then assistant pro- 
fessor transportation) might receive the appointment, Mr. Hill 
asked see me, and was anxious get quick action that 
suggested that start for Jekyl Island once and see him there. 

met Mr. Hill Island the next evening, but only for 
minute two. asked meet him the library ten the 
next morning. There had first long conversation with him. 
expounded his philosophy transportation and expressed 
his ideas about the things that should emphasized. made 
notes during the conversation, but when was concluded 1:45 
p.M. went immediately room and wrote the interview 
remembered it. Subsequently asked him read it, and said 
had correctly recorded his ideas. This report interview 
appears pages 68-72, below. 

Mr. Hill gave the following two mornings Jekyl Island 
and asked St. Paul few weeks later. There, and 
the line the Great Northern Railway, spent two months during 
which saw Mr. Hill frequently and had opportunity observe 
how successfully his policies, outlined the first interview, were 
working his railroad. 

Mr. Hill more than any other individual should credited 
the economic development the Northwest. The frequently used 
title “Empire Builder” had justification. His reputation 
railroad builder and manager sufficient itself give him 
prominent place American history, but was much more than 
that. was vigorous and resourceful pioneer the agricul- 
tural and industrial development the States through which his 
railroad ran from the Great Lakes the Pacific Coast. The Great 
Northern Railway was his personal creation and chief interest, al- 
though one time controlled also the Northern Pacific Railway 
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and the Burlington Railroad System. The three properties, to- 
gether with few subsidiaries, were known the Hill Lines and 
his successful fight with another giant the railroad industry— 
Edward Harriman—is one the most stirring and dramatic 
incidents railroad history. The most striking evidence his 
financial and managerial genius found the fact that, all 
the transcontinental railroads, the Great Northern the only 
one that has not gone through the fires receivership and re- 
organization. 


Notes the 
Interview with James Hill Jekyl Island, Georgia, 
January 29, 


Intelligent management railroads must based upon exact 
knowledge facts. Guesswork will not do. There are too many 
railroad officials who guess, and far too few who know. the 
Great Northern, man who begins guess, soon guesses himself 
out job. 

The fundamental statistics which reflect the degree success 
failure railroad operation should simple and concise. They 
should not elaborate. Refinement such statistics apt cloud 
the vital features. 

The intelligent units revenue are the average receipts per ton 
mile and the average receipts per passenger mile. These units reflect 
the revenue-producing power the traffic which moved. 

The most satisfactory cost unit operating expenses per train 
mile. This unit all expenses, not only those connected with 
the actual train movement but also the cost maintaining way, 
structures, and equipment, well the cost the administrative 
machinery. 

The income, therefore, has its indices the ton mile and pas- 
senger mile receipts, and the outgo has its index the cost per train 
mile. 

Obviously the aesideratum secure the maximum units 
revenue (ton miles and passenger miles) with the minimum units 
expense (train miles). Stated other terms, the superintendent 


Read and approved Hill his office St. Paul, March 17, 1916. 
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‘must held responsible for securing the greatest train load con- 
sistent with safety and good service. 

There tendency railroading neglect small things. One- 
hundredth cent added the average revenue per ton mile, 
one-hundredth cent saved the cost producing ton mile, 
may seem very small amount. small amount when 
taken itself. Yet represents one cent for each ton hauled one 
hundred miles and, when applied billions ton miles, 
means savings hundreds thousands dollars. reduction 
one-hundredth cent the average cost moving ton 
freight one mile the Chicago Northwestern Railway the 
fiscal year 1915 would have increased the net revenue that rail- 
way approximately $625,000. 

The effect the train load the ton-mile cost obvious. The 
greater part freight-train mile costs are but slightly affected 
small increases train tonnage, particularly the additional ton- 
nage secured increasing the average load per car. Assuming 
cost $3.00 per train mile and average train load 500 tons 
revenue freight, the cost per net ton mile 0.6 cents. better 
supervision increases the train load net tons, either better car 
loading fewer trains moving with less than their tonnage rating, 
the cost per net ton mile will fall 0.59 cents, thus saving one- 
hundredth cent the ton-mile cost and adding large sums the 
aggregate net revenue. 

Unless the executive officers, the general the general 
superintendent, and the superintendents know what costing 
them produce ton miles, there can strict accountability for 
efficiency and the management fails its prime duty the stock- 
holders. Each division railroad should furnished with ac- 
curate information, compiled the accounting department, show- 
ing its performance ton miles, train miles, and costs, and each 
superintendent should held responsible for economy the opera- 
tion his division. 

Obviously, the cost producing ton mile will vary within wide 
limits different roads and different divisions any one 
road. The cost the resultant many factors, some which are 
beyond the control the superintendent. The division with dense 

traffic, with favorable grades, easy curvature, few bridges and 
tunnels, modern facilities and well-balanced traffic, should show 
lower cost than division less fortunately situated. The unit costs 
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the first division are not compared with those the second 
division. Such method would obviously unfair. But fair 
and proper compare the performance any division any month 
with the performance the same division the preceding month 
the same month the preceding Differences, not 
readily accounted for factors known the general officers, must 
explained, and losses efficiency corrected. The basic concrete 
figures, simple form, are come from the accounting depart- 
ment promptly they can compiled, but the analysis all 
factors and the supplementary data and explanations should come 
from the superintendent. making such analvsis should free 
call upon the accounting department for full information and 
should regard the accounting department friend rather than 
The burden the detail, and the explanations, 
however, should rest upon the superintendent. This method en- 
courages him know. opposed the common method 
guessing. 

the nature the transportation business, with its many ex- 
penses common both passenger and freight traffic, plain 
that absolutely accurate division expenses between passenger 
and freight service impracticable. Yet the difficulties are not in- 
surmountable, and possible the adoption uniform basis, 
consistently adhered to, arrive costs per passenger mile and 
per ton mile which may used fairly for comparative purposes 
and which come within the definition known facts. The Great 
Northern’s method makes possible fairly compare each division 
with itself, each district with itself, and the whole with 
itself, and eliminate guesswork explanations. 

The principle knowing what things cost cannot too strongly 
emphasized. should inculcated the minds all railroad 
officers and well the minds all understudies. right 
mental attitude highly man who has not been started 
right difficult teach. learns thing wrong, natural 
for him continue the thing wrong, even when the error 
pointed out. Consequently, the right ideas should impressed 
upon man when voung and when forming his business 
character. Then, when advanced position responsibility, 
naturally does things right. The Great Northern policy 
take the men who are become superintendents and give them 
insight into the significance before they become 
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superintendents. Such men spend some time the accounting de- 
partment become familiar with and appreciate the sources 
information well the meaning and importance the figures. 
The Great Northern accounting department charge man 
who was once superintendent. His chief assistant and understudy 
has had similar training. The accounting department, therefore, 
not lacking its appreciation operating difficulties, and the 
superintendents are brought regard that department part 
their own organization, and its work valuable aid pro- 
ducing satisfactory and economical results. 

There too much “it can’t done” and “our conditions 
are totally Difficulties and differences are recognized 
but they must not allowed block needed reforms methods 
which continue exist largely because they have existed long 
time. The mental attitude means much accomplishing results. 
Often, change personnel the only means bringing 
standards. The official who was brought wrong and who cannot 
see possibilities must make room for one who has started right 
and can surmount difficulties. 

young men university become useful rail- 
road service, the courses should based sound fundamental 
principles. First establish firm foundation fact, then erect the 
superstructure detail. easy generalize and give courses 
which are interesting, but they will little service, they may 
even harmful, unless the student taught the beginning 
see things right. The correct viewpoint attainable only pains- 
taking and thorough analysis the records railroad perfor- 
mance. The work should adjusted actual conditions. The in- 
struction should inductive. The laws which govern modern trans- 
portation methods have their bases fact, and the variations 
these laws under varying sets facts should made clear 
analysis actual conditions. The courses should require minute 
analysis all the factors which affect results, and the province 
the instructor weight these factors and present them 
their relative degrees importance. give point the in- 
struction the figures for railroads similar physical traffic and 
geographic characteristics should studied and compared, 
effort arrive the true explanation important differences. 
Roads like the Northwestern and the Burlington may compared 
with each other with transcontinental lines, such the Northern 
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Pacific, Great Northern, Union Pacific Santa Fe. the East, 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, the Norfolk West- 
ern and Chesapeake Ohio, the New Haven and the Boston 
Maine, may studied. would advisable enlist the coopera- 
tion the nearby New England railroads furnishing facilities 
for laboratory work. Such work would furnish abundant material 
which search for truth and from which gain experience 
analysis and perspective facts. That kind training should 
fit young man perform useful service when the necessary 
practical experience has been acquired. Instruction from books 
relatively little practical value. Knowledge must come from 
intelligent facts and early appreciation the im- 


The Petty Capitalist American Business 
History 


The oldest business man genetically, the most im- 
portant numbers, the petty capitalist. that man who 
owns and manages his relatively small business and often does 
some all the work himself—today see him the small 
contractor, garage-owner, storekeeper, banker, the commercial 
farmer, individual realtor, and on. the only business man 
who owner, administrator—that is, policv-maker and manager— 
and worker all one. not always the worker, however, and 
times delegates part the management, but least com- 
bines ownership and the top administration his business. 

The business historian has given little attention the petty 
capitalist. Unfortunately, compared with other larger capitalists, 
has left few records; has never any considerable extent 
been account-keeping, letter-writing business man. Yet his im- 
portance very real, and his contribution the work society 
obvious. Just has politically had influence 
democracies and the democratic movement, also has been 
strategic figure the private enterprise. 
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The fact that has not been much the consciousness 
the historian reflection his own nature. class has 
long been submerged, been obscured other classes. lacks 
the dramatic quality the rich man, the power the political 
leader, and the emotional appeal the poor. class group 
has not had the cohesiveness aggressiveness of, say, labor. 
Indeed, has never had strong class consciousness. matter 
fact, type has historically been strikingly mobile that 
has been constant danger falling into the class the 
proletariat and has generally striven for advancement into the 
mercantile industrial capitalist groups into the professions. 

The petty capitalist has had, still has fact, some quali- 
ties vitally important private enterprise. 
tenacity, and strong drive. craftsman has treasured quality 
production. Though his experience has been narrow, the re- 
sponsibility management has been his. Compared with some 
other groups, has been physically and emotionally sturdy and 
well integrated. Most all, has had spirit self-reliance 
and independence and strong feeling for private property. Ever 
since the feudal system, with its rigid stratification society, 
began break up, the petty capitalist class has been the reservoir 
from which business—as indeed other fields con- 
stantly drawn. 

The significance the man and the difficulty getting the 
records from which study him make especially important 
diligent saving whatever his records can found and 
making them available students business history. Some de- 
positories are quite aware this need. For example, the recent 
report Miss Grace Heilman, librarian the Historical 
Society Delaware, shows that that Society 1940 acquired the 
account book cabinetmaker, beginning 1700, account 
book silversmith for 1793 1808, the ledger tailor for 
1865 1881, besides other business papers. order rescue the 
petty capitalist from the historical oblivion that now in, 
must have more his records than are now libraries, and those 
records must studied carefully and thoughtfully, not for his 
own sake alone, but also for the light that his experience would 
throw the history and the operation the system private 
enterprise. 


Henry Hornblower 


The BULLETIN regrets note the loss during the present 
another distinguished member the Business Historical Society. 
Henry Hornblower died his winter home Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, April 1941. His life special interest the 
business historian. From 1888 until 1936 was member the 
Boston investment house Hornblower Weeks, which 
was one the founders. Thus his career real sense epitomizes 
the work the American investment banker his generation, 
period which the financial capitalist filled important place 
American business. 

Henry was born Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
June 1863. 1878 was graduated from high school Arling- 
ton, and during the next vear entered business clerk his 
father’s brokerage firm, Hornblower Boston. the 
dissolution this firm the death Page 1888, voung Horn- 
blower and John Weeks formed partnership Hornblower 
Weeks. The new firm began its work modest office with 
staff three men, the partners and office boy. 

The firm, Hornblower Weeks, soon became active figure 
investment market. Henry Hornblower became mem- 
ber the Boston Stock Exchange 1888, and 1889 the firm 
acquired seat the New York Stock Exchange. For many years 
Hornblower was active the floor the Boston Exchange, and 
came considered one the most able and astute brokers 
Boston. From the first, the firm carried commission business, 
buying and selling order, but also soon began 
the underwriting and original distribution 
This brought into the reorganization and consolidation movement 
which got heavily under way the early Hornblower 
Weeks managed the consolidation many small lines form the 
Boston Maine Railroad. the was very active 
the copper share market, for which Boston was center. After the 
turn the century the firm took the leading part bringing about 
the merger (in 1903) the old Massachusetts National Bank and 
the First National Bank Boston. 
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this time the activities Hornblower Weeks had become 
nationwide. Because the rapid growth the firm’s business, 
Henry Hornblower had leave internal management junior 
members the firm order, like Weeks, confine himself 
general policies the firm. meet their expanding business 
office was established New York 1901, Chicago and Provi- 
dence 1907, Detroit 1908, and later other cities. the 
same time new partners were admitted the firm. From the early 
years the century, the major part the firm’s original financing 
was industrials. Hornblower Weeks entered the automobile 
industry while that industry was still its underwriting 
the original issue Chevrolet Motor stock which represented 
one-third interest, and later participated marketing the orig- 
inal securities General Motors. Similarly, took part the 
other large corporations various fields. 

While its founding partners were still active, Hornblower 
Weeks came recognized one the outstanding investment 
houses the country. The historian looks for explanations such 
success. course was made possible the expansion busi- 
ness and the need financing industrial capitalists trouble. 
But the history investment banking that time also records 
many failures. Such success Hornblower Weeks attained 
points wise internal policies, such the concentration ac- 
tivities one field, avoidance so-called speculation, and main- 
taining adequate liquid capital all times. the final 
however, success rests with the men who stood the head the 
firm. The founding partners Hornblower Weeks were 
notable pair bankers: each made special contributions the firm 
and both were men great ability and undoubted integrity. 

Henry Hornblower represents the American investment banker 
his time his best. has been characterized good example 
that type business man whose preferences and standards are 
those the professions. was quiet and unostentatious with 
keen sense social and was known 
moderation and balance judgment. While broker and banker 
was forceful and aggressive, looked business long- 
range activity with wide ramifications. other words, was not 
trader for the profits the moment but constructive financier. 
say that broker and banker was respected was 
successful give true measure his career. 


December Meetings the 
Business Historical Society 


The Business Historical Society will meet late December 
joint session with two national associations, the American His- 
torical Association and the American Economic Association. These 
meetings will interest both business historians and business 
men; the subjects discussed are close the heart the activities 
each group. 

The meeting with the American Economic Association will 
held the Hotel Commodore New York Sunday afternoon, 
28. This meeting will the nature informal 
discussion conference. Professor Ralph Hower, member 
the Business Historical Society, will present paper “The Ef- 
fect Managerial Policy upon the Structure American Busi- 
Discussion will led Professor Ashley, the 
University Toronto, Professor Charles Phillips, Colgate 
University, and Professor Fritz Redlich, Mercer College. 

The joint session with the American Historical Association will 
held Monday morning, December 29, the Stevens Hotel 
Chicago. Mr. Harold Swift Chicago, member the Busi- 
ness Historical Society, will preside. Professor Gras, also 
member the Society, will present the paper the occasion. 
Its subject “Capitalism: Concept and History.” Discussion 
the paper will led Dr. Creighton, the University 
Toronto, Mr. Raymond Roover, Jacksonville, and 
Dr. Henrietta Larson, member the Business Historical So- 
ciety and editor its BULLETIN. luncheon meeting, arranged 
the Business Historical Society follow the morning session, will 
continue the discussion. 

Business administration will the central interest both meet- 
ings. Professor Gras will treat the subject its larger historical 
meaning, while Professor Hower will deal with one aspect ad- 
ministration, that is, management, relation American experi- 
ence. This emphasis business administration obviously 
timely one, for the that lie ahead likely grow 
importance along with increasing emphasis political adminis- 
tration. 
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The Society has received and gratefully acknowledges the fol- 
lowing acquisitions 

From State Street Trust Company, Boston: Other Events New 
England, vol. ii, compiled Allan Forbes, commemoration the 
fiftieth anniversary the Bank, 1941. 

From Henry Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 
fornia: Thirteenth Annual Report, 1939-1940. 

From Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
Connecticut Insurance Report, part Life, Accident, Casualty, Fidelity, 
Surety and Title, 1937 and 1939; Flitcraft, 1937 and 1940; The, 1940 Little 
Gem Life Chart; The Spectator Insurance Book, 1939; Unique 
1925, 1931, 1938, 1939: Handy Guide, 1918, 1920, 1923, 
1940; Life Insurance Reports, 1935; Chart Recommended 


Life Insurance Companies, 1938; 1939 and 1940; 


1940; Best’s Rate Book, 1936. 

From State Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner, Tallahassee, 
Report Insurance Department, State Florida, for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1941. 

From Mr. Otis Hammond, Director, New Hampshire Historical Society, 
H.: collection trade cards, broadside advertising, prices 
current (early various foreign cities, circular letters announc- 
ing business reorganizations, etc., the early and similar papers. 

American Petroleum Institute, New York City: Proceedings, Eleventh 
Mid-Year Meeting: Section General; Section Refining; Section IV, 
Production. 

From Banco Roma, New York City: Banco Roma nell’ 
General Characteristics Italian Imperial Economy. 

General Motors Corporation, New York City: Financial 
June 30, 1941. 

From Mr. Alexander Wall, Librarian, New York Historical Society, 
New York City: radio address entitled “Save the Aquarium Building.” 

From Mr. Hamor, Assistant Director, Mellon Institute Industrial 
Research, University Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn.: Researches 
Mellon Institute, 

From John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Report, 1940- 
1941. 

From State Historical Society, Pierre, So. Dakota: South Dakota His- 
torical Collections, vol. xix, 1938. 

From Philosophical Society Texas, San Antonio, Texas: Proceedings, 
1940. 

From National Archives, Washington, C.: Preliminary Inventory the 
War Industries Board Records. 
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From Victorian Railways Commissioners, Melbourne, Australia: Report 
the Victorian Railways Commissioners for the Year Ended June, 

From Wool Exchange, Melbourne, Australia: 

Publishing Co., Sydney, New South Wales: 
Annual, dated May 28, 

From Chamber Manufacturers New South Wales, New South 
Wales: Report the Council for the 194o-41. 

Commonwealth Bank Australia and Commonwealth Savings Bank 
Australia, Sydney, New South Wales: Balance Sheet 
the Bank Australia and Balance Sheet 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank 30th June, 1941. 

From Investments, Limited, Toronto, Canada: Twelfth 
Annual Report, 1941. 

From Javasche Bank, Batavia, Java, Dutch East Indies: Report 
the President and the Board Directors for the Year Being 
the 113th Financial the Company. 

From Banque Belge Internationale Egypte, Cairo, Egypt: Rapport 

From Land Bank Egypt, Alexandria, Egypt: 1940. 

From Dalgety Company, London, England: Annual Wool 
Review for Australia and New 

From Institute Actuaries, London, England: The Institute 
Year Book, 1940-1941. 

From London Midland Scottish Railway Company, London, England 
Financial Accounts for the Year Ended 31st December, 1940. 

Mersey Railway Company, Birkenhead, England: Reports 

From Bank Finland, Helsinki, Finland: Bank Finland, 1939, vol. xx: 
Report the Bank for the Year 

From Co-operative Wholesale Society, Helsinki, 
the Board Directors for the 23rd Activity, 1940. 

From Nordiska Helsinki, Finland: Report, 1940. 

Annual Report for the 36th Business 1940. 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin, for 1940. 

From Deutsche Bank, Berlin, Germany: for 1940. 

From Gebriider Stollwerck, G., Cologne, Germany: 100 Jahre Stollwerck- 
Geschichte, 1839-1939, Dr. Bruno Kuske. 

From Centraal Bureau voor Gravenhage, 
Statistiek van Scheepvaart van Nederland Buitenland over 

From Twentsche Bank, V., Amsterdam, Netherlands: Verslag over 
het jaar 

From Kamer van Gravenhage, The Nether- 
lands: tor 1940. 

From Census and Statistics Department, Wellington, New Zealand: Local 

Authoritics Handbook, for 1938-39, ne. 
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From Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo, Norway: Sheet, for 1940. 

From Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden: An- 
nual Report, 1940. 

From Stockholms Frihamnsaktiebolag, Sweden: Annual Report 

for 1940 (in Swedish). 


Jahresbericht, for 


The Society also gratefully acknowledges the following periodi- 
cals, which have been received during 1941 


From American Management Association, New York The Management 
Review; Financial Management Series, nos. 63-68: Marketing Series, 
nos. 41-45; Production Series, nos. 125-131; Insurance Series, nos. 
Personnel; Office Management Series, nos. 90-93; Personnel Series, 
nos. 46-50. 

From American Institute, New York Quarterly. 

From Harold Davison, General Manager, Davison Publishing Company, 
Ridgewood, J.: 1941 Textile Blue 

From Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, Georgia: Quarterly. 

From Mr. Sidney Homer, Homer Company, New York City: 
Bond Bulletin. 

State Historical Society Missouri, Columbia, Missouri: Review. 

From Mr. Paul Aldrich, Editor, Chicago: The National Provisioner. 

From Society for the Preservation New England Antiquities, Boston: 
Old-Time England. 

From Oregon Historical Society, Oregon: Quarterly. 

From University Washington, Seattle: Pacific Northwest Quarterly. 

From Historical Society Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh: 
Pennsylvania 

From Rhode Island Historical Society, Collections. 

From Seefurth Service, Chicago: Supplement, January-March. 

From Southern Pine Asscciation, New Orleans: Trade Barometer 
and Supplement. 

From Trade Survey Bureau, Tanners’ Council America, New York City: 
Production Reports. 


From Texas State Historical Association, Austin: Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. 
From William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia: Quarterly. 


From Worcester Historical Society, Worcester, Mass.: Bulletin. 

From Manufacturers Publishing Company, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia: The Manufacturer. 

Banque Nationale Belgique, Brussels, Belgium: Bulletin 
tion Documentation. 

Instituto Brasileiro Estatistica, Rio Janeiro, Brazil: 
Revista Brasileira 

From Royal Bank Canada, Montreal: Monthly Report. 
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From Banco Central Chile, Santiago, Chile: 

From Management Library, London, England: Reviews Additional Busi- 
ness Books Available 

From Nottingham Chamber Commerce, Inc., Nottingham, England: 
Journal. 

From Royal Economic Society, London, England: The Economic Journal. 

From A/B Nordiska Helsinki, Unitas. 

From Banque Athens, Greece: Mensuel. 

From Institute Bankers Ireland, Dublin: 

From Departamento Autonomo Prensa Publicidad, Mexico, 
Mexico: Boletin Mensual Estadistica. 

From Svenska Stockholm, Sweden: 


